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AND now they begin to discuss whether 
or not the spray is an essential part of Lis- 
terism. The break in the line occurs in 
Germany, and Prof. Victor von Bruns, of 
of Tiibingen, lets us know at once what his 
opinions are on the subject by heading his 
article with “ Fort mit dem Spray,’’ which 
being translated means, “ No more of this 
nebulous myth.” We copied an extract from 
this lecture a few weeks since, it may be re- 
membered. The Boston Journal comments 
editorially upon Prof. Bruns’s remarks, and 
is of opinion that the spray is of secondary 
importance in external operations, but is es- 
sential where cavities are opened. This is 
the opinion of one who believes in the the- 
ory and practice of Lister. It is curious to 
note any recession upon the part of his fol- 
lowers. The dicta of the master they serve 
must be carried out in every particular or 
failure must not be laid at his door. The 
solutions, watery and in oil, the protective, 
the drainage-tubes, the spray must each play 
its distinct and entire 7vé/e, or it is no test 
whatever of the theory. And so it is easy 
to account for the thousand and one fail- 
ures, because the details were no doubt im- 
properly followed. 

“Away with the spray!’’ and what have 
we got left? Only the old carbolic solu- 
tions with which wounds are washed, more 
stinking than the pus, having not one fourth 
the power of other local agents —chloral, 
for instance—over the suppurative process, 
and not to be compared with it as a disin- 
fectant. This, with the drainage-tube, if it 
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has value at all has it clear apart from Lis- 
terism. 

Away with the spray is simply away with 
the whole concern. If that is of no value, 
the other parts of the system are even less. 
Listerism does indeed depend upon a the- 
ory and details. These captivate the senses 
of the enthusiast. Reduce the matter to a 
simple wash, and the whole affair will dis- 
solve in vapor thinner than the best spray- 
producer can make. 





It should be a matter of much pride to 
doctors that the greatest engineering work of 
modern times—the proposed inter-oceanic 
canal through the Isthmus of Darien—will 
owe as much to medicine for its success as 
to the skill of its projectors and the money 
of its capitalists. Nature has placed three 
monsters upon this narrow neck of land to 
prevent the marriage of the oceans —the 
mountain, the morass, and malaria—nor does 
one forbid the bans more loudly than the 
other. It would be fortunate if engineering 
skill were as ready with its methods for re- 
moving its obstacles as is medicine to do 
the part assigned to it. Quinine is to be 
second to none of the agents by which the 
isthmus is to be pierced. Without it these 
might strive in vain. 

The admirable report of Commander Self- 
ridge on his Darien surveys attest its con- 
tinued miraculous power over the miasm of 
that region, so deadly to the unprotected 
white man. Ascending the Atrato for one 
hundred and fifty miles, and passing over 
to the Pacific by the Valley of the Napipi, 
by one route—the most southern projected 
—penetrating the isthmus in various other 
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points, in partial surveys, studying closely 
its orology on either ocean, spending many 
months on the important work assigned to 
him, out of a command numbering two hun- 
dred and ninety-four men, but one was lost, 
and he by drowning! And this good luck 
Commander Selfridge ascribes under Provi- 
dence to the quinine which the men had 
given to them daily. 

Again does the S. P.Q. appear upon the 
banners of civilization. 





Original. 


EXTRACTION OF CATARACT. 


BY W. CHEATHAM, M.D. 


Lecturer on Diseases of the Eye, Ear, and Throat, Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 


Within four weeks I have operated upon 
seven cataracts, four of which were extracted 
in one week. 

The first was in the person of Mr. . 
aged seventy, who received a blow upon left 
eye from a piece of stone about eighteen 
months ago. Twelve months afterward he 
got a similar blow upon right eye, resulting 
in anterior staphyloma and blindness. The 
cornea was ruptured when the stone struck 
left eye, and no doubt also the lens capsule, 
as the cataract followed the wound. When 
he applied to me there was leucoma adher- 
ens in-that eye. I first performed iridect- 
omy inward. Then I discovered a cataract, 
which had been concealed before by opac- 
ity of the cornea. The eye recovered very 
nicely from this operation, and in three weeks 
I extracted the cataract by what is known as 
Graefe’s method, which is as follows: The 
iridectomy having been done inward, the 
section had to be made in that direction 
also. The lids were held open by means 
of a speculum; the eyes fixed with forceps. 
Placing myself in front of the patient, and 
on his right, a narrow Graefe-knife was en- 
tered below, at sclero-corneal junction, in the 
infero-nasal quadrant, passed upward, and 
brought out at the same junction in supero- 
nasal quadrant. By a gentle seesaw motion, 
the knife being kept in sclero-corneal junc- 
tion, I made the flap. I now introduced a 
cystotome and made a section, or rather rup- 
tured the lens capsule. By gentle pressure 
backward toward the wound with a small 
spoon the lens escaped nicely, leaving an 





opaque capsule in the field of the pupil. 
Very slight inflammation only followed the 
operation. The patient was about in two 
weeks. A needle-operation will have yet 
to be performed upon the opaque capsule, 
but the patient can now tell the time of day 
by a small watch. No doubt after the mem- 
brane is needled he will be able to do almost 
any thing he wishes. 

Case II.— Mr. —, aged fifty-five, had a 
cataract in each eye. I removed the one 
from left eye a year ago, but the result was 
aclosed pupil from supervening iritis. After 
four or five attempts I succeeded in getting 
a good pupil and good sight. The patient 
was and is now thoroughly malarious, hav- 
ing a thick, white, flabby tongue, with deep 
imprints of the teeth on its margin. Qui- 
nine and its salts, iodine, and arsenic fail to 
bring about the slightest change in it. Fol- 
lowing the operation there were periodical 
exacerbations of pain in the eye. Profiting 
by my experience with the left eye, when I 
concluded to operate upon the right I first 
did the iridectomy upward. In three weeks 
I extracted the cataract as in Case I, except 
that I made the section upward instead of 
inward. Nothing unusual followed the oper- 
ation except considerable pain. The wound 
healed slowly (which is not objectionable). 
The result is almost perfect—vision=2$--. 

Case III.—Mrs. —, aged eighty, had a cat- 
aract in each eye. In this old lady’s case I 
extracted both cataracts at the same sitting. 
After they were removed she was carried 
three or four miles in a carriage, and the 
next day taken about seven miles farther. 
The removal of both lenses at once is unu- 
sual, and might be called a bold procedure ; 
also the removal of the patient after the 
operation, especially’ to a distant place, is 
not customary. After operating I generally 
keep the patient in bed for three days, the 
third day allowing a chair to be placed un- 
der the back. In most cases he should be 
kept in his room for two or three weeks; yet 
this old lady was removed several miles im- 
mediately after the operation, and the next 
day taken several miles further. She was 
very feeble, for having been blind for some 
years she could take very little if any exer- 
cise. She is to report to me by January 
8th. I received word from her on the 24th 
of December that she could see every thing. 
Not having seen her I of course can make 
no other record of vision. If I may judge 
from what I have since heard of the case, 
the result is perfect vision in both eyes. This 
case with others has caused me to ask my- 























self frequently if we are not too strict with 
our cataract cases. This woman had many 
chances against her, or what oculists at pres- 
ent consider such. Poor health, the cata- 
racts having existed for some years, enfee- 
bled condition, and eighty years of age; 
yet, although both lenses were extracted at 
one sitting, and she was removed the same 
day three or four miles, and the day follow- 
ing seven miles further, she gets good sight 
in both eyes. 

Case IV.—Mrs. —, aged fifty, had a ma- 
ture senile cataract in the right eye, and an 
almost mature cataract in the left eye. Her 
health was not good. She was very large and 
fleshy. She said she had an abdominal tu- 
mor of some kind, probably ovarian. The 
cataract of left eye was extracted by the 
same method as that of the other cases. 
The reaction was very slight. There was 
some pain, but it was controlled by atropia 
sulph. locally and quinia sulph. There were 
recurring furuncles over the eye, which pro- 
duced considerable pain. For these I or- 
dered quinia sulph. and liq. pot. arsen. The 
nurse one morning made a mistake and put 
the Fowler’s solution into the eye instead 
of the atropia sulph. Some inflammation 
followed, but passed off in a day or two. 
The pupil is now clear, and the patient is 
able to read the finest print with correcting 
glasses. Vision=2%. 

Case V.— Mrs. —, aged seventy-two, of 
Woodford County, Ky., had senile cataract 
of six years’ standing in right eye and in- 
cipient cataract in left eye. Graefe’s oper- 
ation was performed. The lens had under- 
gone partial calcareous degeneration. The 
capsule was opaque, no doubt from lime de- 
posits. The lens escaped nicely. There was 
some swelling of lids, chemosis, and pain 
on the second day. I had the bandage re- 
moved and atropia sulph. applied, with cold 
cloths placed on the eye and changed every 
minute ortwo. The pain and swelling soon 
disappeared, leaving an opaque capsule in 
the field of the pupil. The patient was sent 
home on the second week, with orders to 
return in three weeks and have the capsule 
needled. Vision when she went home was 
good enough to enable her to read small 
print and to tell the time of day by a very 
small watch. 

Case VI,—Mrs. —, aged sixty. Mature 
senile cataract of right eye, incipient cata- 
ract of left eye. Health not very good. 
Cataract of right eye of one year’s stand- 
ing. Graefe’s method was pursued. There 
was considerable bleeding into the anterior 
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chamber. Nothing unusual occurred in the 
after-treatment except a great deal of muco- 
purulent discharge from the lids, the result 
of bandaging the eye. This case is doing 
nicely at present. I think there is no doubt 
that she will get a perfect result. 

It will be observed that the same method 
(Graefe’s) of extraction was pursued in all 
these cases. This method has about super- 
seded all others. The only objection to it is 
the iridectomy, which so destroys the shape 
of the pupil that it leaves a slight deformity, 
and admits so much light as to cause circles 
of diffusion, decreasing the vision somewhat. 
Cataract can be extracted without the iri- 
dectomy, but the iris is so much bruised in 
the escape of the lens, and synechia ante- 
rior so often results, leading to inflammation 
of the iris, choroid, etc., with loss of the eye, 
that such an operation has almost fallen into 
disuse. In some cases, especially when the 
vitreous humor is in a fluid state, the above 
operation is advisable. Where the patient 
is in bad health, or where there is any com- 
plication which in my opinion decreases the 
chances of a successful termination of the 
operation, I usually do a preliminary iridect- 
omy, and in four or five weeks extract the 
lens. The only objections to such a course 
are the subjection of the patient to two op- 
erations and the length of time it takes. I 
think the extra amount of time taken is far 
more than counterbalanced by the increase 
in chances of a success. One of the great- 
est dangers in the extraction of cataract is 
in having the wound too small. It is better 
by far to have the section too large than 
too small. The after-treatment is of course 
of very great importance. I usually leave 
the bandage on for forty-eight hours, unless 
there is some pain in the eye, temporal re- 
gion, or over the orbit. Should such exist 
I remove the bandage; and if I find any 
chemosis or edema of lids, I drop into the 
eye a solution of atropia sulph. and apply 
small bits of cold cloth, changing them fre- 
quently. I usually also administer quinia 
sulph. in pretty large doses. I think many 
eyes are lost from the want of proper atten- 
tion to and treatment of the above symp- 
toms in time. Where these symptoms can 
not be controlled by means of cold cloths 
and atropia sulph., if the patient is in the 
proper condition, leeches should be applied 
to the temple. Should all go well, the band- 
age is, as I said before, left on for forty- 
eight hours, then removed, the eye cleansed, 
and the bandage reapplied. At the end of 
twenty-four hours it is again removed, and 
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a shade covering both eyes substituted. The 
whole treatment usually lasts three weeks. 
I should have said that unless the patient 
be very old and feeble he should be kept in 
bed for at least three days. 

Extraction of cataract is considered she 
capital operation in ophthalmic surgery, al- 
though I do not consider it the most diffi- 
cult by far. When successful the results are 
brilliant. 

Patients frequently say, ‘‘ Doctor, I am too 
old,” or “I have been blind too long.” Cat- 
aract is usually a disease of old age. I once 
operated (and reported before) upon an old 
lady, ninety-two years of age, with excellent 
result, and have extracted successfully cata- 
racts of thirty-seven years’ standing. From 
this we might rightly judge that age and 
length of time in the existence of the cata- 
ract may be looked upon as small factors in 
a favorable prognosis. 

LOUuISVILLE. 





Sormulary. 


FOR STOMATITIS DURING DENTITION. 


Dr. S. Ullman reports that in children of an early 
age, and during the process of dentition, he has em- 
ployed the following prescription in stomatitis with 
a most happy result: 


R Acidi salicylici...........0+ ie : 
aaah... haa es 
Sodze biboracis...........+.+++ 3ss3 
Potassze chloratis.........+++ 3]3 
Sacchari albi..............000 3 ij. 


Misce fiat pulvis. Sig. Apply a pinch upon the 
tongue twice or thrice a day. 


In some affections of the throat of an ulcerative 
nature this combination is excellent. The whole may 
be added to two or four ounces of distilled water, and 
the directions given accordingly.— Monthly Review 
of Med. and Pharm. 


FOR MALARIAL BROW-ACHE OR FACIAL NEURALGIA. 


Dr. T. F. Wood gives (North Carolina Med. Jour- 
nal) the following : 





K Ferri sulphatis................scceee 2. 
Quiniz sulphatis.............00000+ 2. 
Acidi hydrobromici ............0+ 2.| 
Morphize acetatis............e0000 0.|03 
AqQuee Ad...ccccceee sorccrcsccccoes ces 75.| 


M. T. Teaspoonful six times a day. 
Also the following as a substitute for opium: 


R Tinct. valerianz am........... 


Ammonii bromidi............. 16 gm.; 
CODER cccccescccscscsveccsssense 5 gm.; 
Syrupi ad........ceeccceceeceeee 75 cc. 


M. S. Teaspoonful every five hours. 


Notge.—A gram is 15.432 grains. 
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PERFUMED CARBOLIC ACID. 


R Acidi carbol. cryst......... I part; 
Olei limonum.............. 3 parts; 
Alcoholis (36°)......0+++ 100 parts. M. 


This mixture, which appears to be quite stable 
and has only the odor of lemon, is what has been 
known as “Lebon’s perfumed carbolic acid,” the 
formula for which has long been a secret, but has 
now been made known to the Moniteur Scientifique 
of Paris. The antiseptic properties are in no way 
affected by the oil of lemon.— Phila. Med. and Surg. 
Reporter. 


RECIPE FOR AN ARTIFICIAL SEA-BATH. 


The following powder should be kept on hand 
(Monthly Review of Med. and Pharm.): 


Chloride of sodium (common salt)..... 100 ozs. (3 qts.) 
Sulphate of sodium (glauber salts)... 25 “ 
Sulphate of magnesia (epsom salts).. 18 “ 
Sulphate of calcium (crystalline form) 4% “ 


Chloride of calcium...........cssseseee 4 * 
Todide of potassium........sceseeeeseeeee ies 
Bromide of potassium............ses+0+ y% * 


TO DISGUISE THE TASTE OF BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM. 


This taste is easily overcome by giving three drams 
of simple syrup with each dram of the bromide. The 
three drams of syrup, if properly made, should con- 
tain about one hundred and fifty grains of sugar. This 
alters the taste, giving it an agreeable nutty flavor not 
unlike cocoanut-milk, if largely diluted. Children 
take it with avidity.— did. 





Mliscellany. 


HELP FOR STAMMERERS.—A contributor 
to Chambers’s Journal, who, according to his 
own assertion, was a most habitual, unmis- 
takable, and inveterate stammerer (Medical 
Record), gives his theory with regard to the 
production of what might be termed this 
vocal deformity, and details the method by 
which he effected a cure. 

After having his life “thoroughly embit- 
tered by this malady” for about thirty years, 
he met with an article on the subject by Dr. 
Arnott, in which it was suggested that since 
consonants are the stammerer’s deadly ene- 
mies, the prefixing of the sound of ¢, as in 
the French words de, le, me, se, to all words 
beginning with a consonant, would prove 
an unfailing remedy. This plan was tried 
with some benefit, but something more was 
required for words with consonant initials 
in the middle of a sentence, as well as for 
syllables with consonant initials in the mid- 
dle of a word. As to w, y, and w# as initials, 
they seemed to present insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. 

After considering the subject still further, 























he decided that, as consonants at the begin- 
ning of a word are so very troublesome, if 
a method could be devised for bringing them 
to the end of a division instead of the com- 
mencement, a great object would be attained. 
Once the glottis being opened by a vowel- 
sound, the consonant would follow. The aim 
of the stammerer is to prevent the glottis 
from closing when once it is opened. 

As a further step in the development of 
this plan, sentences were written out in the 
ordinary way, and then rewritten, so that 
the initial consonant became the final letter 
of the preceding word. The sentences thus 
constructed were then read over and over, 
until in a few weeks the improvement was 
extraordinary. 

Before entering on a trial of the method 
which proved so satisfactory in the case un- 
der consideration, it must be understood that 
the stammerer should speak slowly and with 
affected ease, allowing the words to flow out 
rather than to deliver them with a jerk. Be- 
sides, when it is recommended to prefix the 
French sound of ¢, as in /e, de, me, se, it is 
not intended that this sound should be con- 
spicuous, but used rather as a glottis-opener, 
making way for the advancing consonant. 
Further, the statement which is sometimes 
made, that no stammerer ever experiences 
any difficulty in the enunciation of vowel- 
sounds, is not true, for w, wu, and y are, as 
initials, often decided piéces de résistance. 

Now to illustrate the proposed plan. In 
the enunciation of such words as have con- 
sonant or compound consonant initials, like 
br, pr, dr, st, sl, the prefix of e will be an 
amply sufficient aid. Under this head would 
come such sentences as, “My friend who has 
just spoken;” “But there is a fatality ;”’ “Vow 
all that has to be changed ;’’ “ Zhat showed 
the power ;’’ Vumbers, Deuteronomy, Scot- 
land, Spain. Some of these words would 
often prove very embarrassing to a stam- 
merer without extra help. 

In case one or more words beginning with 
consonants occupied the body of a sentence, 
the sentence should be so constructed as to 
make the initial consonants come at the end 
of a division. The sentence, “ May he rest 
in peace,” would then become, “ Im-ay heer- 
est inp-eace,’’ and this should be read aloud 
many times, studying to make it sound like 
the original. Such a division is not neces- 
sary for every sentence, but only where an 
obstacle presents, and this can usually be 
anticipated. Besides, when one formidable 
word has yielded a host of others will follow 
suit. The well-known sentence, “I came, I 
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saw, I conquered,’’ becomes “ Ic-ame, Is-aw» 
Ic-onquered.”’ 

Where w stands as initial, the sound of 00 
as in moon should be used; for y the sound 
of ee is called in; and for zw the sound of ¢e 
followed by the sound of oa. Certain words, 
such as universe=eeooniverse, unanimous= 
eeoonanimous, usual = eeoosual, should be 
written out and repeated aloud as before. 
The substitution of the equivalent sounds for 
w, y, and w is said to afford a relief almost 
incredible ; but care must be taken not to 
dwell on these substitutions, but pronounce 
them nearly as one syllable. Practice is of 
course always necessary. 

In conclusion, the writer adds that the 
benefit of this system has not been confined 
to himself alone; and Canon Kingsley, in 
gratefully acknowledging these hints upon 
the cure of stammering, said, “ For the tor- 
ments I have suffered since I was six years 
old God alone knows, or will know; still to 
me every stammerer is a friend at once by 
the unity of sorrow—after all perhaps the 
most sacred unity on earth.’’ 


DRAINAGE-TUBE IN OvarioToMy.—At the 
Académie de Médicine M. Labbé advocated 
the employment of a drainage-tube in ovari- 
otomy (Medical Press and Circular). Being 
struck with the accidents of infection which 
succeeded too frequently ovariotomy, on ac- 
count of a sero-sanguinolent épauchement, he 
determined to practice the drainage in the 
following cases: 1st. When there exists as- 
cites, showing a tendency to increase; 2d. 
When it has been found necessary to break up 
adherences capable of producing an oozing. 
In these cases, the operation terminated, M. 
Labbé places a large tube in the wound, and 
fixes it by a transverse pin. During the three 
or four days which follow evacuations of a 
sero-sanguinolent liquid are observed, the 
quantity lessening daily. M. Labbé has ob- 
tained excellent results from this procedure, 
and attributes the innocuity of the drainage- 
tube to the influence of the Lister dressing. 


CINCHONA cultivation is now very success- 
fully and extensively carried on in India 
(Med. Times and Gazette). There is good 
prospect of its becoming a valuable industry 
in Jamaica; and it appears that efforts are 
about to be made to acclimatize the cin- 
chona-tree in Italy also, so as to increase 
the supply and lessen the cost of the man- 
ufacture of quinine, which is an important 
branch of Italian industry, and has been car- 
ried on at Milan and Genoa since 1870. 
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DISCREPANCIES FOLLOWING THE INTRODUC- 
TION OF TUBERCULAR VIRUS INTO THE Sys- 
TEM.—D. H. Cullimore, M.K.Q.C.P., F.R.C. 
S.L., says (Med. Press and Circular): It will, 
I may say with confidence, be generally ad- 
mitted by all who have given attention to 
the subject, that tubercular matter, if intro- 
duced into the body of a living animal, will 
set up tuberculosis in it. This has been 
proved by all experimenters from Villemin 
to Tappinger. There is also a consensus of 
opinion that while the virus may be effectu- 
ally introduced into the system by inocula- 
tion, and through the medium of the stom- 
ach, it is the inspired air we must look upon 
as its most frequent carrier to the lungs and 
their appendices ; and subsequently after the 
period of incubation has passed, and casea- 
tion becomes established by a triple second- 
ary infective process from these foci to other 
parts of the organism. . . It may be taken as 
an axiom that tubercle has a remarkable ten- 
dency to combine with inflammatory prod- 
ucts, and in this way only is the active pro- 
duction of tubercle from non-specific and 
non-mechanical causes explicable. For it is 
preposterous at first sight that a disease like 
consumption should owe its origin solely and 
directly to such a source. Tubercles there 
may have been, but not the tubercles or-nod- 
ules of consumption. 


ACCIDENTs are often important factors in 
scientific discovery (London Lancet). They 
demonstrate the effect of combinations of 
influences which previous knowledge would 
not have led the investigator to combine, 
and they thus reveal, not rarely, previously 
unsuspected facts. Dr. Brown-Séquard ac- 
cidentally dropped some chloroform on the 
skin of a healthy guinea-pig in the position 
of the epileptogenic zone of animals artifi- 
cially rendered epileptic. To his surprise the 
guinea-pig had a severe convulsive seizure. 
Recognizing with characteristic readiness the 
suggestiveness of the fact, he commenced a 
series of experiments on eats, dogs, guinea- 
pigs, and rabbits, the results of which he 
has communicated to the Académic des Sci- 
ences. 

If chloroform is dropped on the skin of 
one of these animals a reflex contraction of 
the subcutaneous muscles is immediately pro- 
duced. The respiration, as a rule, rapidly 
lessens, the temperature falls, the animal 
becomes lethargic and sinks upon its flank 
or back without any attempt to resume the 
normal posture. A condition nearly that of 
sleep comes on, usually gradually, sometimes 


almost suddenly. Later, especially in guinea- 
pigs, tremor occurs in all four limbs, com- 
mencing in the hind limb on the side oppo- 
site to that on which the irritant liquid has 
been applied. The two hind limbs are 
drawn forward, the thighs strongly flexed 
on the abdomen; finally general muscular 
relaxation occurs in many cases, especially 
in cats, which become then absolutely anes- 
thetic. A cat was exhibited in this condi- 
tion, giving no other signs of life than fee- 
ble movements of the heart and respiration. 
After a quarter of an hour, an hour, or some- 
times three or four hours, the animal wakes 
up, begins to move, and gradually returns to 
the normal condition. 


Precocious MENSTRUATION.—A Spanish 
doctor reports an extraordinary case of pre- 
cocious menstruation (Med. Press and Circu- 
lar). An infant of seven months was per- 
ceived by its parents to lose blood by the 
vagina, the blood flowed for three days and 
then stopped; that day month it returned 
and lasted the same number of days, and 
thus every month up to the age of eighteen 
months the child was regular. At that time 
the sanguine flux was replaced by an abun- 
dant leucorrhea, which continued up to Jan- 
uary of the present year, the child being now 
three and a half years old. Since January 
the blood has reappeared, and continues to 
return every month. The quantity of blood 
lost each time was about an ounce a half. 
This child is so well developed that at the 
age of three years she appears like a little 
woman, The mammary glands are volumin- 
ous like little oranges, flexible and turgescent, 
like a young girl of sixteen, with an areola 
very large and a prominent nipple. The 
external genital organs are well developed, 
mons veneris covered with hair. ‘The intel- 
ligence of the child is not, however, as pre- 
cocious as its physical development. Its im- 
pressions and affections are quite puerile. 


WATCH THE PULSE DURING THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF CHLOROFORM.— Mr. Jos. Mills, 
administrator of anesthetics to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital (London Lancet), says: Dur- 
ing the present year I have administered an- 
esthetics at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital four- 
teen hundred and twenty times, and of these 
chloroform five hundred and seventy-two 
times; and in three of these cases I have 
had reason to be thankful that I carefully 
watched the pulse during the administration. 
I believe that had I not done so I should 
have lost the patients. 
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THE MONUMENT TO LAZZARO SPALLEN- 
zANi1.—It has been determined to raise a 
monument to this illustrious savant at Scan- 
diano, where he was born in 1729; and the 
project having been made known at Reg- 
gio, where he was first a student and then 
a teacher, and at Modena, of whose univer- 
sity he was long the honor and the boast, a 
joint committee has been formed to do tardy 
honor to the founder of experimental physi- 
ology and the author of many profound ob- 
servations and useful discoveries. The com- 
mittee appeals for subscriptions not only to 
all parts of Italy, but to foreign countries, 
by the learned of which Spallanzani’s name 
is so well known and honored. If this ap- 
peal is responded to as it hopes, the com- 
mittee proposes erecting a marble monu- 
ment at Scandiano on 21st of August, 1885, 
this being the centenary of Spallenzani’s 
embarkation at Venice upon his memorable 
voyage to the East. Should the subscrip- 
tion suffice, the committee further proposes 
to publish a new and accurate edition of 
his works, comprising some important pa- 
pers not hitherto published.— Gazzetta Med. 
Lombardia. 


PERSECUTION Mania.—The medical com- 
mission recently appointed to examine the 
mental condition of Veli Mahommed, who 
shot the Russian Colonel Commerau one day 
last spring, when that officer was riding 
through a faubourg of Constantinople, has 
decided that he shows unmistakable signs of 
melancholy madness, and also of persecution 
mania, and that the germs of the disease 
probably existed at the time he committed 
the act for which he was tried and con- 
demned to death. In consequence of this 
decision the capital sentence will doubtless 
be commuted.—British Med. Journal. 


CHANGE OF AIR FOR PHTHISICAL PATIENTS. 
Change of air is to be prescribed with refer- 
ence to the features of each particular case. 
Patients in any stage of fever should on no 
account be sent abroad, for there is nothing 
in a foreign climate that will be effectual to 
stay the septic processes set up in such a pa- 
tient; much harm may, on the other hand, 
ensue from his separation from the comforts 
and attentions of home. The motion of the 
journey, too, would be injurious in this con- 
dition, but once the morbid processes have 
been arrested and nutrition has revived, then 
change to a suitable climate will avail much. 
A suitable climate is no longer considered to 
be a warm, relaxing one, but a cold, bracing 


air, especially near the sea is regarded as the 
ideal atmosphere for the consumptive con- 
valescent. Until convalescent no change 
of the kind ought to be tried, or can be of 
use; much harm has been done by sending 
away subjects unfit to leave home. Cases of 
chronic single cavity are the most suscept- 
ible to advantage from change of air; cases 
of diffused disease do well on sea voyages.— 
James E. Pollock, M.D., F.R.C.P., in Med. 
Press and Circular. 


BAcILLus MALARIZ.—The rods and spores 
of the bacillus malariz were found post 
mortem in the lymph, blood, spleen, and 
medullary cavities of bones as long ago as 
last autumn (Canadian Journal of Medical 
Science). The presence of the bacillus in 
the blood of living patients had never been 
demonstrated, the specimens being taken 
from patients during the hot stage of the 
fever. Lately specimens of blood taken dur- 
ing the period of invasion, and in the cold 
stage, and during the last hours of the in- 
termittent period, have been examined, and 
the bacillus found in every specimen. The 
spores alone could be seen when the fever 
was at its height. Observations are to be 
made in Italy of the blood of the spleen 
aspirated during the last hours of the inter- 
mittent period, and also of the urine and 
perspiration during the stage of resolution. 
A good illumination is required, and at least 
a one-eighth-inch object-glass. 


Dr. SKAE says of inebriates under his treat- 
ment in the asylums (British Med. Journal): 
These patients will rarely work of their own 
accord—they are not working men, to begin 
with—and they object to do any thing incon- 
sistent with their dignity as habitual drunk- 
ards, or that might reduce “hem fo the level 
of ordinary lunatics, who are generally indus- 
trious. Even when their maintenance is paid 
for their presence in the asylum has, Dr. Skae 
declares, an injurious influence on all around 
them. They spend all their time in amuse- 
ments or grumbling; and with that hyper- 
trophy of self-esteem which often accompa- 
nies an atrophy of moral character, give 
themselves superior airs, which are offensive 
to their insane companions, whom they de- 
moralize by setting them an example of idle- 
ness, and in other ways. But in the case of 
those habitual drunkards who pay nothing, 
and who are mere broadcloth paupers, this 
lordly indolence is peculiarly obnoxious to 
the other patients and to the officers of the 
asylum. 
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Foc.—The London Lancet says: Almost 
as we write Dr. Alfred Carpenter and others 
are encouraging hopes (let us trust not tan- 
talizing) that the amelioration of that abom- 
ination of abominations, a London fog, is a 
possibility. London fog was a most deadly 


element in the history of 1880. The deaths 
from diseases of the respiratory organs regis- 
tered in London in the week ending Febru- 
ary 7th were 1,557, being in excess of the 
weekly average by no less than 1,125! We 
have to thank Dr. Arthur Mitchell, of Edin- 
burgh, for the prominent attention which this 
subject has received of late. In a paper of 
his which appeared in the course of the year 
on the influence of the protracted fogs of 
the winter of 1878-79 on the mortality of 
the metropolis, he showed how disastrously 
they had aggravated the mortality from res- 
piratory diseases. This paper excited great 
notice,and proved that much more serious in- 
conveniences than discomfort and dirt were 
accompaniments of a London fog, and is 
causing serious efforts to be made with a 
view of securing the abatement of this grave 
nuisance. 


RABIES IN IRELAND.—On September 3d 
an artillery horse had to be destroyed at 
Kilkenny in consequence of the disease. It 
had been bitten on the nose at the Curragh 
camp on July 4th by a mad dog which ran 
amuck among the horses and people there. 
A characteristic symptom presented by the 
poor creature was intense itching at the seat 
of injury. On November 2tst great excite- 
ment was caused at Kilmainham by the rush- 
ing about of a mad dog, which was not 
killed until it had succeeded in biting two 
men and a dog. One of the men, a laborer, 
it seized by the thumb. Then dashing into 
Island Bridge barracks past the sentry, it 
entered the quarters of Lieutenant Aylmer, 
of the Nineteenth Hussars, whom it caught 
by the left arm, inflicting a severe bite. It 
was eventually destroyed by a police con- 
stable.—Jéid. 


SCARLATINA CuLTURE.—A child died a 
few days ago of scarlet fever in Whitechapel. 
The registrar of deaths gave information to 
the sanitary authority, and thereupon the 
sanitary inspector, Mr. Skidmore Wrack, vis- 
ited the above house where the death had oc- 
curred. He found that it consisted of four 
rooms only, and was inhabited by two fami- 
lies (London Lancet). In the front room 
on the ground-floor lay three children, suffer- 
ing from scarlet fever, occupying it with the 
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father and mother ; in the back room lay the 
body of a dead child. The two upper rooms 
were occupied by a man, his wife, and five 
children, the children having been in at- 
tendance at a board school during the whole 
period of sickness in the rooms below. But 
for the death of the child in the lower rooms 
nothing of this would have become known, 
and when it did become known such mis- 
chief as could have been done by the in- 
fected family had probably been done. The 
board school being informed of the case ex- 
cludes the children from the upper rooms, 
and so makes their infection tolerably sure 
by their retention at home if it had not be- 
fore occurred. The cultivation of scarlet 
fever under these circumstances is unavoid- 
able, and the only chance the sanitary au- 
thority has of limiting the extension of the 
disease under such circumstances is by get- 
ting the earliest information of it. 


DEATH AND Castor O1L.—In an inquest 
held by Dr. Hardwicke on the body of a 
child who died after the administration of 
castor oil the coroner, in summing up the 
case, said that the public ought to know that 
there were several kinds of castor oil, only 
one of which was fit for medicinal purposes 
for human beings, viz. “the cold-drawn oil” 
(British Med. Journal). Castor oil could be 
and often was obtained from oil shops, which 
was quite good enough for horses and cattle, 
but was full of impurities. To give little chil- 
dren the common oil was simply to make 
them worse. 


SyPHILIs detects any peculiarities or weak- 
nesses of the patient. A relapse of a sec- 
ondary rash with a tendency to ulceration 
in a young man with feeble constitution, 
Mr. Hutchinson considers as illustrating this 
proposition. He gives mercury in the sec- 
ond stage, iodide of potassium or the latter 
with bichloride of mercury in the third stage, 
or so-called tertiary syphilis, which should be 
considered rather as the sequellz of syphilis 
than a distinct stage.—7.W. A, in Canada 
Journal Med. Science. 


I have seen a recent case of “the opium- 
habit,” from the necessary use of the hypo- 
dermic syringe for relieving great suffering, 
perfectly cured by the fluid ext. of Jamaica 
dogwood, the galvanic battery, and the en- 
ergetic resolution of the patient. The coca, 
upon which I tried to rely, by infusions and 
the fluid extract, utterly failed. 

T. S. BEL. 




















Selections. 


Certain Points in the Pathology and Treat- 
ment of Indigestion.—T. Lauder Brunton, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., F.R.S., in his paper on this subject (Brit. 
Med, Journal), says: 

Exposure to cold as a cause of gastro-intestinal 
catarrh and consequent indigestion is sometimes, I 
think, too little considered. The intestines are but 
very thinly covered by nature, and the slight abdom- 
inal walls are insufficient to protect them from great 
changes in atmospheric temperature. We can read- 
ily see this in the attitude which persons assume 
when they go to sleep with an insufficient quantity 
of blankets. They curl themselves up so that the 
thighs lie against the abdomen, forming a sufficient 
covering to the intestines. The intestinal vessels are 
able to contain a great quantity of the blood in the 
body, and as they contract when exposed to cold, so 
much blood goes to the brain that the person can not 
go to sleep. When we get warm, however, they di- 
late, allow the blood to leave the brain, and we fall 
asleep. The thighs thus form an efficient covering 
in bed, keeping the intestines warm and allowing 
their vessels to distend and the person to fall asleep; 
but during the day the intestines are not infrequently 
exposed to chills. In hot countries this is well rec- 
ognized, and all through the East we find that the 
people wear a shawl or bandage around the abdo- 
men. Some time ago, when visiting Pompeii, I was 
struck with the same thing in the bodies of those who 
had perished during the eruption of Vesuvius, which 
overwhelmed the city. The necessity for protecting 
the abdomen is, perhaps, more readily noticed by the 
natives of hot climates, who wear little other cloth- 
ing, than by us, who are better clad all over; but 
even here the necessity for it exists; and in thin per- 
sons, who are liable to indigestion, the abdomen 
should be well covered by a flannel bandage, al- 
though there may be no necessity for this in those 
whose intestines are already protected with a thick 
layer of omental fat. The best form of a bandage 
is a double strip of flannel about seven and a half to 
eight inches broad, and long enough to go once and 
a half round the body, The overlapping part should 
be in front, and should be simply fastened with a 
couple of safety-pins. These I find to be more easily 
adjusted, and less troublesome than straps, tapes, or 
buttons. 

Another cause of indigestion is disordered rela- 
tion between the stomach and the liver. Usually the 
bile does not enter the stomach, but remains in the 
duodenum and intestines; but when indigestible and 
irritating substances enter the stomach the bile may 
flow into it, producing very unpleasant symptoms; 
not merely does it interfere with digestion by precip- 
itating pepsin, but the local irritation which it pro- 
duces in the stomach itself, as well as the general 
effect upon the nerve centers after being absorbed 
into the blood, causes the patient to suffer from dull- 
ness and headache. . . . 

Nor is this the only disturbance in the relation be- 
tween the liver and the alimentary canal which is of 
importance in the production of indigestion. I have 
mentioned the probable effect of vasomotor altera- 
tions in the liver upon the vascularity of the stomach 
and intestines, and upon the solution and digestion 
of food within them. But there remains still an- 
other condition of great importance. The digestion 
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of food is not entirely accomplished in the alimentary 
canal. In addition to what used to be called the pri- 
mary digestion in the stomach and intestines there is 
the secondary digestion, which appears to be of no 
less importance. Farinaceous foods are converted in 
the intestinal canal into grape sugar, but apparently 
only a small amount of this sugar reaches the general 
circulation unchanged. It first undergoes conversion 
into glycogen in the liver, and is thence passed out 
as it is wanted into the general circulation. The al- 
buminous constituents of the food are converted in 
the alimentary canal into soluble peptones, but like 
the sugar these also do not reach the general circula- 
tion unchanged. Excess of sugar in the systemic cir- 
culation is injurious, as we see in cases of diabetes, 
but excess of peptones appears to be still more inju- 
rious. . . . Albertoni has found that peptones, when 
injected into the circulation, deprive the blood of its 
power of coagulation, at least in dogs and cats, and 
probably in all carnivorous animals. It has not the 
same power in sheep or rabbits, and probably has not 
the same action in herbivora as in carnivora. Lud- 
wig and Schmidt-Miihlheim also observed the effect 
of peptones on the coagulability of the blood, and 
they have investigated their action upon the blood- 
pressure. They found that when the peptones are 
injected into the veins the blood-pressure sinks con- 
siderably; and if the quantity introduced be great, 
a soporose condition, convulsions, and death are pro- 
duced. It is therefore evident that unless there were 
some provision for the alteration of peptones before 
they enter the general circulation we should be poi- 
soned by the products of our own digestion. Lud- 
wig and Schmidt-Miihlheim were unable to settle 
precisely where the peptones underwent transforma- 
tion, most of them having apparently already disap- 
peared from the portal blood before it reached the 
liver. Two other observers, Plosz and Gérgyai, were 
led by their experiments to fix upon the liver as the 
place where peptones undergo transformation, and it 
seems not improbable that to some extent they are 
right. The liver, like the stomach, may be over- 
worked, and both organs are liable to great func- 
tional disturbance from emotional causes. It is ex- 
traordinary how frequently one is able to trace dia- 
betes or grave functional disorder of the stomach to 
grief or worry; and although it is impossible to pro- 
tect patients from these injurious causes, just as it is 
impossible to protect them from overwork, yet we 
must do our best to lessen their injurious effects. 
Probably the best way of doing this is to remove from 
the patient’s mind during the hours when digestion 
is going on, so far as is possible, the source of grief, 
worry, or anxiety which disturbs him. It is there- 
fore well to insist that he shall give orders that no 
letters or telegrams be given to him, or any commer- 
cial intelligence in the papers be looked at until at 
least an hour after dinner. 

Another most important factor in the proper regu- 
lation of the hepatic function is the removal of waste 
products from it. The bile is one of these, and its 
accumulation in the bile-ducts leads to its reabsorp- 
tion and circulation in the blood with all the conse- 
quences which the injurious effect of the bile upon 
the nerve-centers is likely to produce. The bile is 
secreted under very low pressure, and its expulsion 
from the liver is effected, to a great extent, by the 
mechanical pressure exerted upon the liver by the di- 
aphragm during respiration. When the person leads 
a perfectly sedentary life, so that no calls are made 
upon the respiratory organs for increased action, the 
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pressure of the diaphragm on the liver is diminished, 
and consequently there is a tendency to the accumu- 
lation of bile in the biliary radicles, and to its ab- 
sorption into the blood. This shows the physiolog- 
ical necessity for exercise in persons who are liable to 
bilious attacks; and of all forms of it exercise on 


horseback and rowing are probably the best. Half 
an hour’s brisk ride will do more good to the liver 
than two hour’s walking. Here I ought perhaps to 
have said a few words in regard to cholagogues; but 
as I mentioned at the commencement, this subject of 
digestion is so wide that to go into it in detail would 
extend my paper far beyond any limits that could be 
allowed to it. 


Therapeutics.—Our pages have borne testimony 
to the fact that while in a few there may be an over- 
weening interest in pathology, the great body of the 
profession is still devoted to the cultivation of thera- 
peutics — Lancet). Proofs too of the practical 
power of medicines emerge even in the midst of path- 
ological discussions. To take a recent illustration, 
Dr. Dickinson in the recent debate on Rickets, speak- 
ing of the visceral disease incident to it, said, “It is 
amenable to treatment, though slowly, under cod-liver 
oil, iron’”’—we should have added quinine—* and 
hygienic measures; a spleen which touched the pelvis 
may gather itself up so as to be nearly out of reach 
of the fingers.” Mr. Tweedy published a series of 
cases of true diphtheritic ophthalmia successfully 
treated by local application of quinine. It is idle to 
affect contempt for medicine when such statements 
can be made by the most careful observers. 

Among the various subjects in practical therapeu- 
tics which has engaged the attention of the profes- 
sion has been the employment of intra-venous injec- 
tions of milk. Mr. Arthur Meldon published three 
cases in our columns, in addition to five others, in 
which the operation was of important use. The 
treatment of ringworm with carbolic acid by Mr. 
Alder Smith, and with salicylic acid by Mr. Cottle, 
was well expounded in our columns. The great 
question of the use of salicylates in acute rheuma- 
tism was boldly raised by Dr. Greenhow in the Clin- 
ical Society. His verdict was rather discouraging in 
tone, based on a considerable hospital experience. 
But even his admissions were to the effect that no 
other remedy has such power over the pyrexia and 
pains of rheumatism. His objections were to the 
toxic effects of these remedies, which, it is to be 
hoped, and which there is good reason to believe, 
will be found to be avertable or controllable. The 
enormous interest of the therapeutics of acute rheu- 
matism is shown in our columns by a variety and 
number of communications, which we can not at- 
tempt even to enumerate. One question which has 
come very much to the front in these discussions is 
the degree in which the heart structure is affected by 
acute rheumatism itself apart from medicines having 
a depressing effect. Notwithstanding Dr. Greenhow’s 
cases the general opinion of the society and the pro- 
fession is to the effect that these drugs are agents of 
great value and significance. The question of safe 
anesthetics is still actively engaging attention, with 
an inclination in favor of ether as compared with 
chloroform, or a combination of the two. The treat- 
ment of puerperal fever has been fortunately the sub- 
ject of discussion by Dr. Matthews Duncan, whose 
lectures will be found in our columns. They give 
the weight of his great authority to the new method 
of treatment by antiseptic injections, ergot, quinine, 





iron, support, etc.; treatment which has long been 
used by many practitioners, but which has not been 
enunciated by authorities with quite sufficient dis- 
tinctness. One great or rather slight ray of hope ap- 
peared in the course of the year in regard to a still 
more distressing disease, viz. cancer. Professor John 
Clay, of Birmingham, published in our columns a pa- 
per on the use of Chian turpentine in carcinoma uteri. 
As this subject is noticed in another part of our sum- 
mary we will not detain the reader with it here. The 
therapeutical use of arsenic has been the subject of an 
interesting paper by Mr. Malcom Morris, delivered 
before the Medical Society of London. ‘The disa- 
greeable disease of bromidrosis is reported by Mr. 
William Brett, of New Cross, to have yielded to the 
local application of oleate of mercury. The delicate 
question of the use of alcohol in pneumonia has been 
carefully touched by Dr. Octavius Sturges and by Sur- 
geon John Hoystead, who had to treat the disease at 
Fort Dekka (four stations up the Khyber Line route 
to Cabul), and found alcohol helpful. Alcohol, as a 
general therapeutic agent, is being subjected every 
where to most suspicious treatment by physicians and 
by boards of guardians alike. It has still friends 
who think it indispensable either to preserve health 
or to cure disease, but the wisest physicians show 
themselves chary either of taking or recommending 
much of it. Dr. Sydney Ringer and Dr. William 
Murrell have found glycerin curative of flatulence, 
acidity, and dyspepsia. This is a thing to be noted 
in an age when sugar is so critically regarded by phy- 
sicians, A recovery from tetanus, treated by three 
pounds of chloroform inhaled over about six days, 
was recorded in the Lancet. Dr. Henry Kennedy 
reminds the profession of the use of rather large 
doses of extract of henbane in cancer. Not the 
least noticeable therapeutical communication of the 
year is that by Dr. Roderick Kennedy, of Kingston, 
Canada, on the use of large doses of olive oil for soft- 
ening and causing the easy expulsion of biliary cal- 
culi, Three cases were reported, in two of which 
two hundred calculi followed the use of the oil. 


Shock or Ether ?—Paul Swain, F.R.C.S., Sur- 
geon to the Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport (in 
British Med. Journal) : 


On November 17th I was sent for by Mr. Butters, 
of Horrabridge, to see a farmer who, on the previous 
day, had received a gunshot wound in the leg. The 
party were returning from shooting, when a gentle- 
man, carrying his gun under his arm, accidentally let 
it off, the charge entering his friend’s leg at the back, 
blowing away the whole of the inner side of the 
ankle-joint, and reducing the lower third of the leg 
to a pulp. Most profuse hemorrhage immediately 
ensued; and as no medical assistance could be ob- 
tained for four hours a large quantity of blood was 
lost. The unfortunate man was removed to the farm- 
house, and Dr. Philpots, of Tavistock, was the first to 
render him any assistance. He, in conjunction with 
Mr. Butters, remained with him during the night, 
and it was only by the most assiduous care that life 
was maintained. I saw the patient at 3.30 P.M. on 
the following day. He had then just sufficiently re- 
covered from the shock to warrant an amputation, 
about which there could be no second opinion. Ether 
was the selected anesthetic, and it was administered 
by Dr. Philpots on a sponge placed in a cone formed 
by a folded towel. The patient inhaled the ether 
more quietly than is usual, and was not long in get- 
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ting under its influence. I then proceeded to remove 
the limb below the knee. The operation was per- 
formed as rapidly as possible by double-skin flaps, 
and the two main arteries were secured, when my at- 
tention was directed to the patient’s condition. He 
was perfectly cold and pulseless, and was sweating 
profusely. His respiration had also ceased. Artifi- 
cial respiration was immediately commenced ; brandy 
was administered, some of which he swallowed; and 
the region of the heart was stimulated with cloths 
wrung out of boiling water. For some little time 
we could hear the feeble heart-sounds with the steth- 
oscope. All our efforts to restore animation, how- 
ever, failed. The man was dead. I gave evidence 
at the coroner’s inquest, and stated my conviction 
that the death was one purely from shock, and that 
the ether had no part in producing it. The public 
mind in these parts had but lately been much exer- 
cised by a death from chloroform which had occu- 
pied considerable attention in the local papers. I 
thought it therefore wise to tell the jury my reasons 
for the above conclusions. It appeared to me that 
the sources of shock were fourfold. 

1. There was the shock of a gunshot wound, which 
per seis considerable, even when of less dimensions 
than this one. 

2. The gun having been fired close to the limb, 
the entire charge had struck the part as one body. 
The hole in the gaiter, through which the charge en- 
tered, was not larger than a half crown. Thus, added 
to the shock of gunshot injury, was the well-recog- 
nized shock resulting from the blow of a large bullet 
or round shot. 

3. The ankle-joint was destroyed, so that here also 
was present the shock of injury to a large joint. 

4. Superadded was the finai shock of the opera- 
tion. My idea is that the man commenced to die at 
the moment when the limb was separated from his 
body. Hardly a drop of blood was lost, so that the 
mere division of important tissues must have deter- 
mined the fatal issue. 

The sudden collapse, attended with profuse sweat- 
ing; the power of deglutition; and the continuance of 
the heart’s action after apparent death, all seem to me 
to point to death from pure shock, while on the other 
hand the absence of all struggling, as also of noisy 
respiration and blue countenance, point equally away 
from death by the inhalation of ether. 


New Drugs.—From the Amnus Medicus, 1880, 
of the Med. Times and Gazette: 


As usual, a very considerable number of new drugs 
and preparations, as well as the revival of many old 
favorites, require to be mentioned. Thus, pulsatilla 
has been recommended for dysmenorrhea and for the 
headache of exhaustion, the rhinacanthus communis 
for ringworm, and muscarin (amanita muscaria) for 
night-sweats in phthisis. ,Resorcin appears to possess 
decidedly antipyretic properties, but both the amount 
of excitement which it produces and the briefness of 
its effect are serious drawbacks to its general adop- 
tion in the treatment of fever. Fuchsin, in doses of 
one to three grains in twenty-four hours, has been 
found to reduce the quantity of albumen in some 
cases of Bright’s disease. The value of oxalate of 
cerium in the cough of phthisis, bronchitis, pertussis, 
and other conditions has been investigated by the 
Therapeutical Society of New York, with the result 
that the drug has proved useful chiefly as an indirect, 
but probably also as a direct, pulmonary or respira- 


tory sedative. Benzoate of soda, which last year re- 
ceived its coup de grace as a remedy for phthisis, has 
lately been praised in the treatment of hooping-cough, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, and gonorrheal ophthalmia. 
Upon the other hand it is claimed that good results 
have followed the administration of crude petroleum 
(in capsules) in chronic diseases of the lungs. Chlo- 
ride of calcium appears to have been used with ben- 
efit in some forms of phthisis. Caffein, in the form 
of citrate, has been proved to deserve a trial as a 
diuretic in cardiac dropsy, if other measures fail. 
Whatever may be the vale of pyrogallic acid in the 
treatment of scaly dise of the skin, it certainly 
must be used with caution, as the application of it 
to an extensive surface has caused death in at least 
one instance by dissolution of the blood-corpuscles. 
Quebracho bark maintains its good character as a 
remedy for dyspnea from pulmonary or cardiac dis- 
ease, and in spasmodic asthma. The action of the 
nitrites of sodium and potassium has been quite re- 
cently investigated in America and Germany, and 
the results appear to show that in these drugs we 
possess remedial agents which at once possess many 
of the most important properties of nitrite of amyl, 
and are more gradual and persistent in their influ- 
ence. 

The value of antiseptics is now so thoroughly es- 
tablished that surgeons appear to have in a great 
measure ceased to discuss the general question of 
their application, and betaken themselves to the dis- 
covery of new substances possessing this property. 
Boracic acid has been recommended by certain Con- 
tinental and American authorities; benzoic acid by 
others. A solution of acetate of alumina has been 
highly recommended in Germany both for its activity 
and for its cheapness; and the salts of copper are said 
to possess the same properties by Dr. Burq. Another 
claimant for trial and attention as an antiseptic has 
been brought forward in Edinburgh, in menthol, a 
crystalline solid derived from the essential oil of pep- 
permint; and this substance is said to be also “ anti- 
neuralgic.” . . . 

Nitro-glycerin has been found to be a drug of real 
value in many, although naturally not in all, cases of 
angina pectoris; and there is considerable evidence 
in favor of its use in sea-sickness. Jaborandi and its 
active principle, pilocarpin, have been tried without 
more than very moderate success in hydrophobia; 
with small success in perspiratory disorders of the 
skin, psoriasis, and acute eczema; and with more en- 
couraging results in prurigo, chronic urticaria, chronic 
eczema, various forms of asthma, in myxedema, and 
in Bright’s disease. It appears also to act occasion- 
ally as a useful galactogogue. From America we 
hear that the hypodermic injection of pilocarpin has 
proved to be of great value in the paroxysm of ague 
when given immediately before the attack or in the 
cold stage; and it is alleged that when the incipient 
symptoms are thus checked the malarial disease may 
be actually relieved for a time, whether with or with- 
out the administration of quinine in the intervals. 
The stigmata of maize has been highly spoken of 
in France as a diuretic and sedative to the genito- 
urinary tract, especially in calculus. 

Gelseminum has come into more general use dur- 
ing the year in the treatment of the acute periods 
of the neuroses, especially of neuralgia and megrim. 
Bromide of ethyl has been employed both as a gen- 
eral and as a local anesthetic, but unfortunately not 
always with success or even safety. Iodide of ethyl 
has been highly praised as an anti-spasmodic in 
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asthma, In our own pages Dr. John Lucas has drawn 
attention to the value of cannabis indica in tetanus 
when the drug is administered in the form of smoke 
from a pipe in the ordinary fashion. 

During the year a considerable number of cases 
have been reported in which ergot has appeared to 
be of benefit in diabetes and diabetes insipidus. A 
new mydriatic, named homatropin, has been intro- 
duced, which promises to be equally certain in its 
action on the eye with atropin, and at the same time 
less irritant, while its effects pass off more quickly. 
Prof. Ladenburg, of Kiel, has proved that the alka- 
loids called hyoscyamin, daturin, and duboisin are 
identical with each other, and isomeric with atropin, 
into which they may be converted. 


Intussusception treated successfully with 
Soda-water Injections. — In a case of intestinal 
obstruction, attendant with abundant fecal vomiting 
and very severe symptoms, admitted into the Lon- 
don Hospital, Dr. Sansom ordered copious enemata 
of soda-water and also the administration of aérated 
water by the mouth. The object was twofold: first, 
to obtain the anesthetic effect of carbonic acid upon 
the bowel; secondly, to cause some intiation of the 
bowel both above and below the obstruction, The 
case made an excellent recovery, though of course it 
would be impossible to say that such recovery was 
the direct result of the treatment. It would appear 
most probable that the successful issue was chiefly 
due to the energetic treatment by copious enemata 
administered in the inverted position of the body. 
Nevertheless it is not improbable that the treatment 
by aérated-water injections contributed to the favor- 
able result. At any rate, Dr. Sansom is disposed to 
give the plan a more extended trial.— /bid. 


Nephro-lithotomy is an operation which has re- 
cently been successfully performed for the first time 
upon a healthy kidney by Mr. Henry Morris (Med. 
Record). The disease was nephritic colic. The pres- 
ence of a stone was suspected, and incision being 
made an oxalate-of-lime calculus weighing thirty- 
one grains was removed from the pelvis of the kid- 
ney. The case was especially important, because 
it showed that a healthy kidney could be cut into 
without exciting hemorrhage or causing a urinary 
fistula. The facts established by Mr. Morris will 
doubtless lead to a more frequent employment of the 
operation. Even in case the diagnosis proves false, 
and upon exposure of the kidney no stone is found, 
no harm need ensue, for the wound readily heals and 
the counter-irritation produced by it has a beneficial 
effect. 


Retention of Urine.—A little boy, two and a 
half years old, was brought to me by his father and 
mother Wednesday, January 29, 1862, with his blad- 
der greatly distended and with general edema of the 
scrotum and perineum. The parents brought with 
them a letter from the late Mr. Barrett, of Kingston, 
giving this history of the case: That the child had 
not passed any urine since three o’clock on Monday 
morning; that Mr. Barrett had attempted to pass a 
small catheter, but had failed to make it enter the 
urethra. ‘Two doses of castor oil had been taken by 
the child without any action of the bowels, and he 
refused all food. On examination I found that the 
child suffered from congenital phimosis, that the ori- 
fice of the prepuce was completely closed, and that 
the prepuce was adherent every where to the glans. 


Taking the penis between my finger and thumb to 
hold it steady, I made a slight incision with a bis- 
toury through the extremity of the prepuce on each 
side sufficiently to expose the meatus of the urethra. 
Upon relaxing the compression of the penis a large 
amount of clear urine was ejected forcibly, flowing 
over the table on to the floor, The bladder was com- 
pletely and suddenly emptied. At the same time the 
bowels acted most freely as the child lay upon the 
table. The child, on this relief, fell into a state of 
collapse, from which he recovered slowly. He was 
then carried home by his parents. He did not suffer 
any further inconvenience.—Z. Z. Hussey, F.#.C.S., 
in Med. Times and Gazette. 


Characteristic Distinctions between Human 
Blood and that of other Animals.— Dr. Vincenzo 
Peset y Cervera has found that on mixing the blood 
of different animais with a little bile, there are formed 
in the mass crystals not exceeding 0.003 meter in size. 
These crystals may be distinguished thus: Those of 
man are right rectangular prisms; those of the horse, 
cubes; of the ox, rhombohedrons; of the sheep, rhom- 
bohedric tablets; those of the dog, rectangular prisms; 
those of the rabbit, tetrahedrons; of the squirrel, hex- 
agonal tablets; of the mouse, octahedrons; of com- 
mon poultry, cubes modified at their angles, etc.— 
Science. 


Autopsy made Six Hours after Death from 
Chloral.—The head alone was examined. No traces 
whatever of previous inflammation were found (New 
York Med. Record). “The vessels of the pia mater 
were enormously enlarged and gorged with blood, 
and there were very many more of them visible 
than are seen in a normal brain. In the meshes 
of this vascular membrane there was infiltrated a 
sero-gelatinous exudation, more marked along the 
course of the arteries and veins than elsewhere, and 
which appeared to be in the arachnoid, but this was 
not the case. Cerebrum normal, save for excess of 
blood. No fluid in ventricles. Blood present in very 
marked excess. ‘The pons varolii was surrounded 
by such a plexus of capillaries that its tissue proper 
could hardly be distinguished. All the sinuses of the 
brain were, like the longitudinal, completely filled 
with blood.” The ganglia, crura, choroid plexuses, 
nerves, and all the other parts abnormally vascular, 
otherwise normal. Blood in vessels more or less co- 
agulated, but no rupture and no extravasation found, 


Chloral Hydrate as an Antiseptic.—M. Dmit- 
rieff, in a recent inaugural dissertation published at 
St. Petersburg, states that he has tested the effect of 
chloral hydrate, both clinically and experimentally, 
upon unhealthy, badly-granulating wounds (British 
Med. Journal). By excision of a piece of skin in 
dogs, and infection of the wound with putrefying 
matter, he produced unhealthy, ulcerating surfaces. 
Some of these he dressed with one- or two-per-cent 
solution of chloral hydrate, while the rest were sim- 
ply covered with a moist cloth. The first very soon 
became healthy and cicatrized before the others. On 
microscopic examination the ulcers were found cov- 
ered with a layer of micrococci, which disappeared 
after two or three days’ dressing with chloral hydrate. 
These results were confirmed clinically. The writer 
has also shown that an equal quantity of a one-per- 
cent solution of chloral hydrate destroyed in twenty 
minutes all mobility of the bacteria in a putrefying 
infusion of flesh. 








